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OFFICE OF TRAINING (SPECIAL) 


DIRECTIVE 


COURSE : INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 

SUBJECT: Principles of Learning HOURS: — 5Q , min A 

METHOD OF PRESENTATION: L, D&S, C INSTRUCTOR :_ 

/ 

OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTION : 

To acquaint student with learning process $ 

To show the student how the principles of learning apply to instruction. 

SUMMARY OF PRESENTATION : 




SUBJECTS WITH WHICH COORDINATION IS REQUIRED : 


nt: Principles of Learning" 


"Principles 


REFERENCES : "St.«dv Assi 

of learning" ;| 

"Application of the Principles of Learning to Adults." 

25 YEARRE-REVIEW 

REMARKS : 1 
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Peaooatgation and, Dlsgmsiqa 

1. Biscuss questions and examples presented by students r.n 

■following sequence: 

а. Sensory Perception - Ideas reach the mind through 

senses. • /f ,7 . 

- - ' , ' 7S - 

. b. Mot ivation - earning takes place '.hen the 

student is motivated. 

б. Bearn by doity; — The most effective way of learning 
is by doing. 

v*** 

d. Readiness - Efficient learning takes olace when the 
student is ready to learn. 

e. Association — Hew learning is best acquired by build- 
ing on what the student already knows. 

f. .Repetition - Effectiveness of learning is normally 
determined by the individual *s ability to recall or 
recognize factual data* processes. solutions or con- 
cepts. ■ 

g. Effect - A selection process occurs in which the in- 
dividual tends to acquire and repeat those actions 
which lead to success mad satisfaction. 

2. Handout "Application of the Principles of Learning to 

adults" - Biseuss its implications to our instruction. 

II. Critique 

A. Give over-all view of the lesson noting its application to 
the remainder of the course. 

8. Ask students to analyze and comment on correct or incorrect 
met ods of instruction used during the lesson. 


Total time 50 
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STAT 


Instructor Training Course 
Lesson Plaq 


Title 


■References 

STAT 


STAT 


: Principles of Learning 

i 1. To acquait student with learning process 

2. To show the student how the principles of 
learning apply to instruction 


50 minutes 


"Study As signment: Principles of Le arning” 
"Principles of Learning 8 ; 


pars. 51-53 


Application of the Principles of Learning to 

Adult*. * 


T raining Aid§. : Venetian blind stand; card charts of Learning 

Principles 


I. Presentation 

A. Introduce 


!• Lectur e 

a * Tell students : 

(1) They are to learn the fundamentals of learn- 
ing as they apply to all individuals 

(2) That as future instructors they will under- 
stand now to apply these principles to their in- 
struction 


{j / That a discussion will be held based on the 
questions and examples they formulated from the 
requirements on the student assignment 

(4) An additional reference will be distributed 
later in the lesson 


{ 5 ) That a critique will give students opportunity 
to comment on method of instruction used in this 
class 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


Learning d emends activity by the student. He mast do the acquiring and the 
responding. It is f<xr this reason that emphasis is placed on the statement 
t*nt the and that toejtoatmotor. guides an d ex* 

Bedites jfee learning process. IP the instructor is to achieve these two 
ends, guiding and expediting, he must understand first, what the student 
needs to learn, and second, hgw the stud sat learns. What the student is to 
leans is determined by the objectives of the course. Ini the student is to 
learn is determined by the instructor. 

The instructor determines how the student will learn a given subject by con- 
sidering toe background knowledge of toe student, the nature of the subject 
matter, and th© principles by which learning is expedited. Considering these 
factors, toe instructor formulates a general concept of the learning steps 
through which the student will need guidance in acquiring the specified under- 
standing. By application of toe principles under which learning is facili- 
tated or expedited, toe instructor then refines and develops these steps into 
a specific learning program for the subject at hand. This is the instructional 
plan. Once he has satisfied himself as to this program, he can easily es- 
tablish his job of teaching. Which is the obverse of the learning process. The 
instructor, therefore, uses these principles of learning to formulate a pro- 
gram by which toe student will learn toe subject matter of the unit, and by 
which toe instructor will guide the student in the process* 

In toe study of toe learning process, psychologists have treated the subject 
in a profound way. It is not the purpose here to expound their many personal 
theories. Our aim is simply to outline some fundamental principles in toe 
learning process which have common acceptance. 

1. Id eas_rga_gh_th s mind through the senses. 

It is important to note, however, that not all of the impressions 
picked up by toe senses reach the mind, ill of us know that often we 
look at charts, or hear words without their making any impression, 

"In one ear and out toe other* gives dear expression of this fact. 

Ideas registered or mentally recorded through the senses are done so 
In varying degrees of Intensity. The faot learned may be simply re- 
corded as a fast or it may be related to others, or applied to actual 
or imaginary situations. The instructor »e job is to assist toe stu- 
dent to recognize, retain, and use these ideas to the extent required 
In each particular case. This job it complicated by toe fact that he 
must see that correct ideas are registered, correctly processed and 
retained. Be oust also make sure that wrong ideas are not retained 
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as right ones. The senses which era utilised by the aoriB-nl individual, 
to attain knowledge are* 

R * §s£]lS» greatest amount of learning comes through the sense 
of sight. Everyone is aware of the vast amount of knowledge he has 
gained by reading, by traveling, by observing tho action of people, 
and by looking at pictures, illustrations, diagrams, and animated 
cartoons. 

3 G Q3*ing « Impressions also came through the sense of hearing 
and, as a result of the active use of ‘this sens®, many special, skills 
are developed. The trained ear of the safecracker j&n detect the 
fall of the tumbler in the lock chamber? the sensitive ear of the 
communications man can determine the n fist ;f of the sender. 

c - ISMsk* Use of this sensory mechanism is evidenced by the s kil led, 
demolitions trainee who can feel tbs ribbing and distinguish between 
detonating cord and time fuse, and. by the soldier who, feeling the 
impact oi the rifle against his shoulder, learns the necessity for a 
solid position, 

*to Smell and ^aate . These are used in specialised learning. It 
is obvious that the baker, the chef, and the professional food 
taster rely on these senses to perfect their arts. The chemist es- 
pecially, acquires me h knowledge through taste and small. 

®* Kinecthe tl o » me kinesthetic sense is the resnor.se of ma^or 
groups of muscles or muscular tension organs to stimuli, usually 
pressure. 

Because the senses are important channels to learning, anyone who is con- 
cerned with learning - teacher or student - should appeal to as many 
senses as possible. If aaeh of these senses is capable of conveying im- 
pressions to the mind of the learner, stronger Impressions would be re- 
ceived if more than one sense channel were employed. A student who has 
listened to an instructor describe an industrial area has some infor- 
mation. His elementary knowledge can be supplemented by a film strip 
or moving picture showing the industrial area. In addition to bis having 
heard and seen the area, a trip through the industry completes a combined 
appeal to bis senses, resulting in more permanent knowledge. 

2 * Efficient learning, takes place when the student, is motivated . 

Motivation is the very heart of the learning process. It is the why 
^ the whjit that prompts a student to learn. It is the drive, the force 
the stimulus that creates an awareness of the need for knowledge and 
without which learning is impossible. Adequate motivation not only sets 
in motion the activity which results in learning but it also sustains and 
directs learning. Motivation in learning is like the drive of appetite 
in sustaining life. One type of motivation stems from a natural desire 
or craving for knowledge, 

- 2 - 
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A need for knowledge is another effective motivating factor. In most 
eases a great amount of learning results when the students und ers tand 
the need for that learning. Self-preservation is a normal desire. In 
order to survive, a soldier, stationed in the Philippines, must obtain 
information on a band of Huks. His determination to survive intensifies 
his desire to know as much as possible about the recent movements of his 
opposition, the leaders, members, weapons, skills, and supply lines. His 
need for this knowledge is immediate. Consequently, learning is greater. 

In the case of the soldier who is required to know about the Huke amrely 
for information for some future discussion, or a passing grade, the need 
is less urgent. His motivation is of a lesser degree. Therefore, his 
learning is less Intense, 

A feeling of satisfaction and a sense of achievement are common and ef- 
fective forms of stimulation. It is a common conviction that a realisation 
of progress drives an individual to further effort, A rifleman who ac- 
hieves success in a tight shot pattern is stimulated further to improve his 
skill with the weapon until he attains perfection. An excellent rating cm 
the first week' 8 work is a stimulus to greater effort during the second 
week, the third week, and the final week. It amounts, in brief, to the 
adage, "Nothing succeeds like success." 

Other sources of motivation include rewards, praise, and the desire for 
social approval. Most men want to win the approval of friends su- 
periors, These may not be ideal farms of stianlation but they do have 
value in promoting learning. The soldier is aware of the possibility of 
a promotion as a reward for solving a difficult field problem* the child 
is offered the prospect of a movie if he behaves well] some people are 
conscious of the element of "saving face," Foreign cultures have motivat- 
ing farces unknown to most Americans. These motivations, embodied in the 
social structure, must be understood and utilised by the instructor whose 
task is to guide the learning of foreign trainees. These incentives are 
natural ones to which people respond. In most cultures there are artifi- 
cial incentives which may stimulate learning desires for a brief period. 
Considering our oyn culture, we may list* 

a. Awareness that a test is to be given. 

b. Desire to do things quickly and in a straightforward manner . 

o. Conduct oneself to conform with the group attitude. 

The over-all, most effective method of motivation is to devise and develop 
realistic situations which are so meaningful and vital to the student 
(not to the instructor alone) that he sees the need for learning the sub- 
ject. Each part of a proposed lesson should be subjected to the test, "Is 
this the way these students are likely to meet the problem?" 

3. The neat effective wav of learning j 8 by "doing ." 

This is another way of saying that experience is the best teacher and 
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that an instructor should take advantage of the well-known fact that 
an individual learns a vastly higher percentage of the things he does 
than of the things he hears, reads or seas. It ia imperative that the 
‘'doing-'' be correct. Erroneous "doing” results in wrong concepts. The 
instructor must be sure that the "doing” la right and that the student 
knows it is right. There are a great many cases in which the actual 
doing" is possible. It is impossible to provide enemy areas, police 
corps, armies, or foreign industrial areas for the training of students. 
However, it is possible to draw up situations through problems, charts 
and map® which depict in a realistic way, events and circumstances the 
student is likely to encounter and to require the student to evaluate 
th© circumstances and events and make a decision or take an action. 


E fficient 3 earning , takes, place when the student la ready to learn ,, 

Readiness is another raa^or factor in learning. This refers to the 
mental and physical state of the student, that is, the tore or condition 
of the learner as fee confronts whet he la to learn. Readiness refers 
primarily to willingness, motivation, interest and desire but depends 
upon the level of maturity of the student and upon previously acquired 
knowledge and skills , A person *s ability if affected by his* 

a. General mental ability (intelligence), 

b. Educational level, 

c. Previous knowledge or skill possessed in relation to specific 

material to fee learned, 

d. Special aptitudes, o.g., mechanical, spatial, verbal, per- 
ceptual, speed, kinesthetic sensitivity, 

e. Facility for learning through th© eye or the ear. 

f. Attitudes, motivation, and interests. 

g. fast^ experience with various teaching techniques such as lec- 
tures, film, problem solving, 

- 4 - 
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The instructor* s responsibility here is to know and understand the 
facts about his students. Only then can he plan motivating teach- 
ing situations in. which his students will learn. 


5. New 1 
knows 


ling is best 


Learning means acquiring new understandings. Association is the Step- 
ping stew" process in learning by which new knowledge is built upon that 
which already is known. Old ideas are foundation blocks for new ideas. 
This principle is observed by conducting instruction cn a progressive 
basis. In order tc learn algebra the student draws on his knowledge of 
arithmetic. In a tapping problem the student learns to determine mag- 
netic azimuth. To do this he employs his knowledge of reading, geometry, 
arithmetic, use of the compass, etc. It is not sufficient that the in- 
structor knows that he is building on what the student knows? the student 
isuat know it too. In the learning process this relationship is an im- 
portant factor. The learner should be shown* 


a. Relationship between the present and past teaching in the subject. 


b. Relationship between the subject and the past experience of the 
student. 


c. Relationship between the various 
a traction. 


points in a given period of in- 


d. Relationship between the current subject and others which have 
been, or will be, taught. 


e. Relationship between the subject and its application in the field, 

.tha lndlvlflp>yL>3 

'l ? -t 1 ■■ --- - * - .5 — X'fc - Ji _ —L, h ft . 1 


HfitT to 


norm.; 


£S5 ZMS&M* 


After the initial steps of learning have been fulfilled, repetition 
adds to the precision and performance of the skill or application of con- 
cepts, The s tudent is not likely to learn the subject thoroughly unless 
he hag applied what he is taught to differing situations. 


Applications vary with the type of knowledge concerned. ’ Sometimes the 
applications of abstract knowledge ( theory) are not readily apparent in 
practical work. But when the knowledge concerns procedures or skills, 
tlie necessary application, obviously, Is to do the Job. Actually, the 
application is part of the learning process. Hence, we speak of learn- 
ing by "doing. ? The progress of learning will depend upon the frequency 
of rep etition ^ nnder favorable conditions (motivation, effect, etc.). It 

JLsaSaJ.o^ situations which will provi.de opportuni ties to nblli ssT their 


I 
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aevly acquired tom edge under Tarring conditions . This is repe - 
titio n. 

In examining the diff erent ways of learning, experiments bate shown 
the follow:. tig results* 

a. In learning by meaningless repetition (lerrning of this sort 
occurs when the material is repeated for the polo purpose of re- 
taining it, without the student* s under standing of the facts or 
principles concerned - sometimes celled rote), the individual 
canosra&d c mid recall or recognise only of the infonanticn 
after 6 day a, 

b, In learning by insight, integration and usefulness, the in- 
dividuals concerned could recall or recognize 90^ of the infor- 
mation after 3 months. 

It is obvious, that requiring the student to learn by meaningless repe- 
tition is very ineffective (except for low physical, skills) and should, 
be held to a minimum in any learning situation. It is therefore a re- 
sponsibility of tfce instructor to present clearly not only the facts of 
the sibilation or problem but also their relationships as an Integrated 
whole. 

7. k selective process occurs in which the individual tends to. acquir e 
and repeat tacse notions which lead to success and, §^Aafa9%Xm » 

This principle is known as the law of effect. Students tend to 
avoid responses which are unsuccessful or annoying . For the fullest 
utilization of this principle, the instructor must provide learning op- 
portunities with which his students can cope, and which help the learner 
confirm bis successes in his own mind. 

Summary . Irrespective cf facilities, conditions, and circumstances , the ex- 
tent of your learning depends on your own mental or physical activities. 
Demonstration of a well— designed piece of instructional equipment does not 
assure that, you will learn. Whether you learn from such a demonstration 
depends on what takes place within you. You- must react to it before laarn- 
ing has occurred. You must cee it, understand it, ba able to make applica- 
tions of it, and prove your ability to U3e it before you have learned. 

Likewise, if you hear a well-prepared lecture delivered by a capable speaker, 
it does not mean that you have learned. But if you hear the lecture, under- 
stand it, end make specific applications of it under various circumstances, 
you can be sure that you have learned. 

It is important that those who will become instructors as well as those who 
will become learners be acquainted with theoe essentials. More important, 
however, is that these principles be applied. 
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APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING TO ADULTS 


Although much of the literature on learning is referenced direetly 
to the teaching of children, it has been established that the basic 
principles which you have read are equally applicable to adults. 

In fact their application to adults can be made with even greater 
clarity of purpose and result. Studies by Thorndike and others 
regarding the educability of adults gave impetus and scientific 
basis to the surge of adults toward self-improvement. These studies 
revealed that the inhibitions many adults had about their power 
to grow and ability to learn were groundless. Adults can learn 
almost as well as they could as children. While there are some 
decreases in efficiency of sensory equipment during later years of 
adult life, there are also additional qualifications for effective 
learning, namely, intensity of clarity, interests and incentives. 

The most important goal of any instruction is to prepare the stu- 
dent to meet and solve his problems. This is referred to frequently 
as "teaching how to think" or "how to reason." Regardless of defi- 
nition, preparing the individtial to organize and utilize all of his 
capacities in any situation is the final objective of instruction. 

The teaching of this process through use in our instructional pro- 
grams is an important objective. 

If the solution of problems constitutes one of the important aspects 
of human existence it will be profitable to review what psychologists 
believe is the "reasoning" or "thinking" process applied by adults 
to these problems. This examination will show why it is necessary 
to give a large place in any instructional program to a method of 
teaching that will not neglect this process and will enable the 
student to increase his ability to solve problems. 

The "reasoning " ac " thinking " process . 

1. Psychologists agree that thinking starts with a problem or 

"felt difficulty," Whatever it is, it is a "problem," because 
the habitual ways of reacting to that situation have been 
unsatisfactory. ' ' 

2, The next requirement is that the existence of the problem 
be recognized and its nature defined clearly and concisely. 

Many people are only vaguely aware that a perplexity exists. 

They bring no frontal attack upon it, because they fail to see 
and define it clearly, 

2». When, the problem 4s •defined $ a possible ■ solution or hypothesis 
must be formulated. This hypothesis is usually a mixture of 
what is known (experience and training) and new meanings sug- 
gested by the imagination. 
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4. 'hen the hypothesis is proposed, all of its faotors are 
examined critically to appraise or assess their significance to 
that hypothesis. All possible consequences of the hypothesis 
are "thought out." A proposed solution found wanting must be 
cast aside and now ones formulated and examined until one is 
found that offers reasonable promise of success. 

5. Finally, the proposed solution and the reasoned-out relation- 
ships are apnlied. The results of the first experience in 
applying the solution may reveal new problems or phases of this 
problem. heretofore unknown. Again, these will require the 
application of the reasoning process. Recognizing that this 
pattern is likely to be the one followed by students in their 
study and approach to instruction, an instructor must strive 

to organize his instruction and apply the principles of learning 
within the framework of the reasoning process. 
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STODI ASS38MStfff PRINCIPLES OP LEARNING 


ficsd the paper entitled “Principles of Learning" * 


^LsssImmSt* 

After reading the paper, prepare a brief outline of the principles which 
are explained in the paper. Illustrate one of the principles with an 
example of bow yea have applied it in ycufr teaching , 

^§saagissLMsl£^sli. 

Prepare a list of questions on any points in the reading material that 
you did not understand. Think over all of the principles as they relate 
to teaching adults in this organization. 
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STAT 


Instruct or Tralnini: 
lesson ffian 


Zitlet 


Lectxveo 


STAT 


Principles $£ Learning 

1. To acquaint a talent with learning process 
P. To show the student h w the principles of 
learning apply to instruction 


so Minutes 


rerences 


* Principles of Le •rni-..*j« T f page 5 


Aids : Film strip: "T Want to learn" >1.3. Wavy 

Projectionist} Film strip projector} Blackboard 


I. Prr-r-nt^tion 

A. r ntr traction (Motivation) Lecture 

1. Fandopentd s of 1 earning, as they apply to &j. 1 Individuals 
-» / if j faturo instructors they will understand how to apply these 
principles to their instruction 
3. A fils strip will hr shown on the basics o- learning - the 
s' rip e ;phnaiaos four particular! , 

A. \>,}Y’:~z tin- filii strip questions for discussion will be con- 
sidered relative to these fundamental -3 ami their application 
In the field 

A <*ri ti ' ue will give students opportunity to corn-grit on the 
met -d of instruction used in this class 


B. Pernor strati on and Discussion 

1, Show fila strip, "I Want to Leant" XwiEf Film was .uade for 

instructors in U. S. Wavy 

f. develop through film strip ami discussion *' major laws of 

learning : 

a. iJotivnum 

b. , sensory percept in 

c. Readiness 

d. Association 

Repetition 

3, Clarify, show, and explain Importance of each of the above 
through stimulated discussion 
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Oire over-ail view of t'*o lesson; discus* strong points 
clnrify onv phases not completely understood 
students vll analyse »nn oo"--nent, on correct or incorrect 
net'- ds of instruction used during the lesson 


loti Tine 50 
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IftggSB J5S 14HH3&E 


As future Instructors in the field you oust: 

Give thought to the ones you ap? to teach 
Understand that each tarainae is your responsibility 
Treat him aa an individual 

Know hi a aiss and few they relate to ’the aiusof tha course 
fow snaeh and how fast he oaa leant 

Hof are tfe o student is receptive to any instruction v at am t bo uo.no? 

Which is the bettr; May to axplaia each step of the instruction (or in 
presenting now -.aateriel to the student) 

What jaotivattn? factors would you. adi to thoae already aifiatioiifid tn the 


How oan jtojs 'rsifte » lotimlng situation real or alive? 

In praaonttag instruction to foreign groups on what factor (a) of 1 
would you lay emphasis? hfey? 
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fi.« affoctivajacsoe of any instructional program is raeasarcd by the asnunt 
of 1 ga!.nod ty the student. The kncrc&edfo acquired fey his is 

af; acted by the instructor*® rise of Tiried methods and materials in hi* 
instruction. 

Si an at to not to evaluate the inetruotion&l program, will yen kindly 
axtsw^c* the following questions in relation to the instructions Prinoinl aa 

2£&mk&- 


1. Do yotx think this block of instruction is neeeseary in an i«- 

st, motor-’ tre Ini ug course? 

Did the instruction asset the objective and the need? 

3. Discuss the instructional method used and its effectiveness? 
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HtXNCIPIES OF LEARNING 


Learning As the acquisition of knowledge* It is aa active, continue; .?? pro-" 
csss which begins at infancy when one learns the difference . seething 

and nothing and continues from that basic knowledge to the deeper ^ulys* snd 
”howSe" It is a process performed by the individual himself,, Other: may 
guide his learning but the acquisition of knowledge is something whlih is 
dons fey him,, Seise learning may be gained through organised diresiiot by 
parents, teachers, employers and others-, 1% ©ay be acquired at churr h, at 
home, trough the press, from the radio, perhaps on the athlntie field . 1 
alsaable measure may be gathered spsmfemaously as the individ ual Is 
fronted with new situations,. It may be acquired slowly and with etaa 
©city a** it may fee acquired, rapidly and easily. Whatever the degree or the 
quality, learning a prooess performed b$ the individual and feia at5.-ad 
functions according to a definite pattern of mental laws. Learning does not 
w ju.st happen, Si 


In the study of tha learning processes, psychologists have trusted thx subject 
ia a profound way-. It is not the purpose hare to ©ground tb.alx* many oerscnal 
theories. Our aim is simply to outline some fcsadamaatal principles ix the 
learning process vh:-.oh have common acceptance ^ The following psluaipl.es 
will ba considered* mtlVBUxm, sensory peggfi.PMflB* .readiness. association. 
repetition and fjfftoi., ' " * 

UPtlyetie n , Mitiw&ii&a is toe very heart of the Issralnfj prag^ss.. Mott- 

4 *-» «» . JL, ... ,£. „ jl . . ” ** < .« 


lion 


nation is the g|gg or the wha t that presto a student fcs ls?m*n c i<t ~a the 
drive ? tbs fm%v, the stimulus that creates an awarenosa the Rood 
knowledge,, and without which, learning is .uaposuSble, .Adequate o-itivi 
not only seta in motion toe activity which remits in ler»T»iwg feu* it 
also sustains ar.d directs 1 warning,. Motivation in learning f& like the 
drive of appetite in susUining life. One type of mhtmU&n nt&m 
a natural desire, or craving, for knowledge.. Cterloeity .'V*He3J > is au 
Annate stiimluf?,- 


£ negti f«p kjcoh3.«dgfe Is another effective fioti voting Mhe. 

& 0 && i» clear and understood, to ere ia in »c<st eases, a gpv&h sms: 
learning. Self - preaarvation for example, is a perfectly normal &■ 
& order to survive, a soldier, stationed in toe .^MXIppines, mn' 
information on a issuad of Huks. His determination to survive Itsn, 
his desire to ha*M as much as possible about the recent Kiovemeafts 
Hwks, -their leaders,, members, weapons, skills,, and supply lines,, 
for this knowledge ia immediate! consequently, learning is gseatr® 
the Gaee-of the itsldier who is required to tnow about toe Bbfca tmn 
information for warn future discission 


.cation .. the 


acac 


urgent. Hi a 


, or perhaps, rt«* ^ssing 
'.e ©f a leones.* 


S/.,f 


■,s is lass i 


4 ? the 
:uU of- 

•oire 0 
• ebtaln 
iftea 
of the 
His need 
In 

•@ly f a@r 

©3S&K&-* 


A feeling of a 
festive £o?!W 


i-fgvtior and a sens© of aevi - vvr-xri era 
»«imIutioe.. . It la a eemm-sft sfo.vd.ctitt:! 


©emausa i» d ef*-. 
that a vt, aliaation 
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ef peregreaa drives an individual to further efforts A rifleman via 
achieves success in a tight shot pattern is stimulated further to its® 
prove his skill with the weapon until he attains perfection* An t £■= 
cellent rating on the first week' s work is a stimulus to greater effort 
during the second week,, the third week, and so ea ? to the last vreeX, It 
amounts 9 in brief y to the adage, n Nothing su®e«Ms like susses s c 55 

OSier soureos of motivation include rewards,, praise, and the desire for 
social approval „ float men want to win the approval of friends and. 
periorSo These may not be ideal forms of stimulation^ tat they do have 
value in promoting learning. The soldier is aware of the possibility of 
a promotion aa a reward for solving a difficult field problem^ the child 
is offered the prospaet of a movie if he behaves wellg some people are 
conscious of the element of 55 saving face” j and so on* Foreign cultures 
have motivating .icrecs unknown to most Americans© These aetivaticua, 
which are embodied in the s ocial structure, must "im understood exsi mti*» 
lined by the instructor whose task it is to guide the learning of foreign 
trainees* These incentives , for the most part, are natural ones to which 
all people respoM* & most cultures there are artificial ino@at.tras 
which stlmlate learning desires for a short periods Some examples 
of these in our own culture ares 

CVWrr*© 

a 0 Awareness that a test is to be given., 

b<, Desire to do things quickly and in a straightforward ssamior,, 

Co Conduct oneself to conform with the group attitude* 

§*£££££ Perception ,, Thera is some difference ©£ ©pinion &k the cumber ©£ 
senses of the Individual c . Most authorities agro© ©n the following ©lassie 
ficationa at leant. These senses are utilized by the news! individual 
to attain knowledge© | 

a* Sigh t* The gr© a test amsunt of learning comes through the sense of 

sight* Ivaryoae is aware of the vast amount of knowledge he Stub gained 
by reading, by observing the actions of people, looking at pictures, 
Illustrations, diagrams, aninated cartoons, and even by observing the 
mountains md the oky 

bo Hearing * Impressions also come through the sense of hearing and, as 
a result of Idle active use of this sense, many special skills m a de^< 
veloped„ The trained ear of the safecracker ©an detect the fail ©f 
the tumble® in the lock chamber j the sensitive ear ef the eam&iti™ 
eations ,®aa can determine the- at the as aia ^ 

®* Tough .. Another artery of knowledge ia the sens© of fei$&h c c if 

this eensc&y mechanism is evidenced by the skilled dsmolitians 
trainee who c:a» feel 'the rlbfctag end distinguish between detomtinjg 
cord and und by the soldier who, feeling the impact of 

the rifle against hi a shoulder , 1 earns the necessity for a -golid 
position^ 
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rxcrs /Ln rrtov ^ dt, *? .if - ; 


Is cE^ESw that the beksis, the chef, and the prof eca4oa£jl".f cud 
teeter rely m those senses to perfect their art., The chemist 
aepedflUy* acquires such knowledge through taste ansi smello 

K|nesthetAe 0 fhe kinesthetic sense In the response of major gpmrm 

cjf OBSBios car naccular tensions organa to stimuli* usutCUy prefigiaW • 


that anyone v?h© is concerned -with lear&ing^toac&er or students 
ahwld appeal to ee «say eaasss as possible •> If each of those emnmi 
Sm uepabie of eoaveying impressions to the s&M ©f fee learner^. it 
is logical to ©oracled® tbst stronger iqprcscloaB would “so received 
if nore then one MHBtw=ohanaeX wire «BpIoyed 0 A student *?ho as© 
fc«®*d n teacher describe Niagara. Fails? has same isfo*srAti«n c Hi® 
•JUtmeviiaay knowledge can ha ai^ppleaented by a fils atrip sbonltfs ia# 


trip through the Met ccsplctss a coasbined appeal to bis aebsm 
smlfeJug in jsore p®j®araeat teowledgSo 


ismmm 


o Besdiassa is soother major factor in laasaitigo tSfhS 


tbs 


ttttoa of the learner as he aoaf rants shat h© is to le®ra n Hsatka^Ri 
depends upon the lorn), of aafencity of the student and upon provienaSy 
acquired Imsra&Mge and A person c s ability iss affected, by Ms? 

a. Chasers! mv.t®2 ability (taf*Bigei»«}., 

b - Educations! lescE. , 

©.* Previous kesnAndge «r shill possesaad ia relation $p cpanlfio <m- 
teriol to bo lea.rj.Mr 

do, Special aptitudea, e©£c« mechanical., spatial, vs? teal* pex^tetl* 
speed* ktaes&het&e ssa-aifcladtyr: 

®a Facility for ^erasing through the eye or the sa?« 

tn Attitudes* vm (iOf^ingfalnoaa) and iatsrsst®-- 

fh Fast aoqpevdcncMi «ith various teaching techniques such ss Icsteras,, 
fUmSa psoblm aolwisg* atc P 


8®e4 learning c«.«act he forced* The trains* in satfi to be ts-sebs&ka 
*h*& ha is read y to Jjuaetk. if the student is .1X1 hi# Xamsiog 
si'saoy is&3! decline Other factors .os&y alter l/ifcsrftsre.- 53se subject,, 
at i&aosg sill ho dlfflculir to lemu *2hla may be disc to e. poor d^aiga 
planning of tbs enbjeei s?ifcter by the ian -tract w r If Xi&^X&g rm h-: 
p^Sspoocd antil ««c& 's thee* distracticsis ©r f.oatdit^.^r.s; .bar© bees% 

oiiafeated s there ■Kill, bs i-rrsater aaderataadlc*, ; „ Xa &$mt mmn r fi-ilour- 
ine^lla fear -ia tfa* l«as»jr« end^, although he s »7 aaderofeetd fsfcs , 
fw hamOodgo, this leas* Is s© great that Uttla or a® laassri^g tc^es 
plaooa ^.alanee deter* learning 4 and ontil fee student* s 

attitude changes, . little huo*tlMg.e can be realised v Proper guidance 
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.'*££<38tiv© motivation are necessary at this time, tn general gU 
fa S° rs leadin s failure are the same for all Copies. Cultural 
.patterns of foreign peoples however, must be studied carefully in furies* 
to avoid ineffective instruction caused by a disregard of their cir.'bima 
and prejudices. 


~££$?-k*kMSt£* Association is the f, 3tepping=»stone B process in learning. 

whieh nm knowledge is built upon that which already is known a Old 
ideas are foundation blocks for new ideas. In order to learn algebra 
the student draws on his knowledge of arithmetic. In a mapping nrebiem 
the student learaa to d@'terndn# magnetic azimuth. In order to "do this 
he employe his previously acquired knowledge of reading,, direction, 
goose try,, and arithmetic . In the learning process this relationship 
is an important factor. The greeter the tasks to ba learned - the more 
learning takes place. The learner should be shown* 


&c The relationship •> otween the various points In a given oe?> ad 

struct! on 0 

bo The relationship between present and past teaching in the subject* 

®° The relationship mtmmn the current subject mid others wM eft mve 
been, or will be, taught. 


Ihe relation ship between the subject 
field „ 


and its application in the 


©o The relationship between the subject and the cast ssu ©s*ien®@ of’ I4i® 

indent. 14 


5 0 SgtiU oa- The effectiveness of learning is normally determined by the 
im^yiduffiS’’® ability to recall or recognize factual data,, proadsees’ 

or ®OHs©pts 0 ^ After the initial steps of learning have ’been 
fulfilled, repetition adds to the precision and performance of th® skill 
©r handling of concepts. However, other things being equal, the progress 
*** ^learning will be dependent upon the frequency of repetition under faver- 
«o»d*tio®a (motivation* effect, meaningful ness ©t#} Students lt--arn 
qy doing. It is As instructor's responsibility to involve the students 
m several leamliig situations which will provide the student opportunities 
u ~~ iae ^ ,s ® 9w ^-f gained knowledge under varying ©ouditdouso This is 
repetition In osamlming the different ways of learning, expertasta have 
shown the following results# 


a ° ;fa learning by meaningless repetition (learning of this sort ©<?sur 3 
tjen the a&tapial is repeated over and over again for the aole'inrp ose 
°* rota^-ning it, without ary understanding of the facts or uriatdples 
concerned - swat® times called rote) the individuals concerned could 
reeall recognise only 45% of the information after 6 ds ju 0 


b„ 


In learning by insight, 
concerned could recall 

months. 


integration and usefulness, the individuals 
or recognize 90^ of the information after 8 
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It ts Its then, that requiring the student to 1mm bp 

m&a&agLvss repetition Is wr/ ineffective and should ho hold to a 
nte&ssm to any leesotog eltuatifln D It is therefore, a ge^acs jMi jty 
ef the toatructer to jweaeob clearly, not mly the fasts of the ato»» 
ati.oa ©r pjroblaa hut also thoir relationships ac an Integrated nhotoc 

. According to thin principle of learning a selective pms&sa 
ia which the individual tends to acquire ami repeat these ueticn-,? 
whtoh lend t© «®<iass and aailaf setlan « He tends to c&aid s’osgscosee 

UBOiWBOsafal or annoying* For the fullest ubiUa&ttoa of tM.;.: 
the instructor zmst provide learning wpartuaitie® v&tii 
which his students can eqpa, and ushlch help the learner ecrafim his 
•tt&uwes to M.a m® iaindr. 

§Bmm* leauratog proem a la a continuous activity of a llvtog 

tbs ffitod* learning &mss not ffisraLy happen* It is th© result 
ef saverai ftgutaiaantalcs s&tivatioii, sensor percept-long read toes#* 
asm^totton., tt^petlttan*. end effect* These can be either the sourei 
of ne»i! kaos&edge or e aotjdJbutdng factors to the degree or pexmaence 
Of in&Hf&ledgSo 

It is Important that these t&o -sdll become instructors as ueXl as 
those wh© will hseorso laasiers be acquainted tdLih these essential®?- 
M&re itqporient ia that these principles be applifcdc 
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Letcon Plans 


'i'ltle : TRAUIING FW % u ecent on Learning" 


Time Required: 50 In* 


Objective : lo show students the importance of the principle of learning 
and teaching as applied to instruction. 

References ; 

Trainin'- ids: Film-- ” decent cm Learning* 

piicj. jTCi-, paojjsanoBisT 


I. Presentation 

A. introduction 


5 sr a. 


m 


a. they will see a film, "Accent on terming” 


b. that as future insturetors it will be necessary for the 
to link the principles of learning and teaching so as to 
insure successful instruction 

c. that this film Illustrates the essentials 

d. that a critique will give students an opportunity to 
eosoaent on the instruction 


B. demonstration 

1. Show film Accent on 


35 K'n. 


II. Grit:! ne 


A. Review major points of film 

B. Students comment on this film as a method of insturction- 

1. Time of presentation 

2. Effectiveness of the film 
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PRINCIPLES OF 


Do you nvor wcndar about thajlfcees of learning? Do ym ever non- 

valoLent ° f 4 ^^becomea the *i»i of a aan? Thia de- 

valopmant la the learning process—* process which goes on eonttou- 

f 3 *** active process. It is not a natter of passive ab» 
sorption u Learning begins with infancy when, for exm.pl®, having 

52 * Side 0f *** c * Ab ' ^ I**"* t£i dJSSenoe 

»othing 0 Since then you have gone from basic 

* eeper wb f! s 4 h f ?9a » laming is the acquisition 
o kaowlodgQp It is something which you Others do not do it for 

learning, but you acquire the knowledge your- 
ga f a a0R0 of ymi * knowledge through organised direction 
5 fr^hE° re J t3 %£°!^ toach8rs » and year employer , and, perhaps, some 
at tS f ;2j eCt6d Tou a ^ uiro knowledge in church, 

***“ th ~ a ?f°» or 011 athletic flow. You gather a 
sit^tiL^'^ ° f lt a P®at5naously ao you are confronted with mp 
Bay acqulr8 a ^ eater portion of your knowledge 

easily d J fficulty » or » Perliaps, you learn rapidl^ and 

easily,, Whatever the degree or quality, you do the learning, and in 

y° up olad functions according to a definite pattern of * 
mental laws., Learning does not Just happen. 

♦S- th *v? tM f 3r . of th ° learnin 6 processes, psychologists hara treated 
the subject in a profound way„ It is not the purpose lie-a to expound 
their many personal theories. Our ak ^ L expound 

fundawm^i 1 ? wur aim is simply to outline so m* 

rundamental principioo in the learning process which have aornnon ac- 

I T iollov7i 5 fiv0 principles will be consider. Mi aqU- 
SaMfilit mSSEX J2SE22Eti23t rgadines g, association ,, and repetition 

a * Motivation is the very heart of the learning process. 

ifJrS tho 2iK °r the whj^ that prompts a student to learn. 

It i?e e iS rCd » toa 3timulu * that creates an awareness 

of the need for knowledge, and, without which, learning is iarasalhia 
Adequate motivation not only sets in motion tie ^ty wSS ^ ° 

a3 f° sustains and directs learning., Hoti» 

Qn^ tvue of e ^+3' ng +^ S X1 ^ e th l drive of apP®***# ia sustaining life. 
Si ?2L * “ otdv »^ 0n atoms from .a natural desire, or craving, for 
Curiosity itself ia an innate stimulus. The captive 
J*!™ f 3 J®^ ist » Performing experiments in a Russian laboratory. 
JJJfch? ^ di f fer0nt „ to , th ® P oliti ca responsible for his being to 

/? ls avrQro of one tktog* as a true scientist, 
he is in search of knowledge j he ia eager for further learning, 

$*T* d £ 0y i kD ? wied e e i3 mother effective motivating factor. Whore 

t Cl T and c^ er3t0 °d» there is » in Host cases, a great 
amount oi learning. Self-preservation, for example is a perfectly 

normal desire. In order to survive, a’soldier, stotioneS to toe ^ 
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Philippines, must obtain information on a band of Huks. His deter- 
mination to survive intensifies his desire to know as much as possible 
about the recent movements of the Huks, their leaders, members, wea- 
pons, skills, and supply lines 0 His need for this knowledge is im- 
mediate; consequently, learning is greater. In the case of the 
soldier who is required to know about the Huks merely for informa- 
tion for some future discussion, or, perhaps, for passing am examina- 
tion, the need is less urgent. His motivation is of a lesser degree; 
therefore, his learning is less intense. 

A fooling of satisfaction and a sense of achievement are common and 
effective forms of stimulation* It is a common conviction that a 
realisation of progress drives an individual to further effort. A 
rifleman who achieves success in a tight shot pattern is stimulated 
further to Improve his skill with the weapon until he attains per- 
fection. An excellent rating on the first week*s work is a stimulus 
to greater effort during the second week, the third week, and so on, 
to the last week. It amounts, in brief, to the adage, "Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success." 

Other sources of motivation include rewards, praise, and the desire 
for social approval. Most men want to win the approval of friends 
and superiors. These may not be ideal forn3 of stimulation, but 
they do have value in promoting learning. The soldier is aware of 
the possibility of a promotion as a reward for solving a difficult 
field problem; the child is offered the prospect of a movie if he 
behaves well; some people are conscious of the clement of "saving 
face”; and so on. Foreign cultures have influences unknown to most 
Americans. These motivations, embodied in the social structure of 
a people, must be understood and utilised by the instructor. 

Sensory perception . Sensory perception is the physiological factor 
in learning. Each individual is equipped with five important senses i 
sight, touch, hearing, taste, and smell. The poet, Milton, refers 
to them as the "five gateways of knowledge." All knowledge is based 
on this principle of sensory perception, A defect in, or the loss 
of, one of the senses will hamper learning to some extent, tut the 
intelligent use of the other active senses can oompenaate for this 
loss. 

(1) Sight . The greatest amount of learning comes through the sense 
of sight. Everyone is aware of the vast amount of knowledge he 
has gained by reading, by observing the actions of people, by 
looking at pictures, illustrations, diagrams, animated cartoons, 
and even by observing the mountains and the sky. 

(2) Hearing . Impressions also come through the sense of hearings 
and, as a result of the active use of this sense, many special 
skills are developed. The trained ear of the safecracker can 
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detect the fall % the tumbler in the lock chamber* the sensi- 
tive ear of the communications man can determine the "fist" of 
the sender. 

(3) Touch . Another artery of knowledge is the sense of touch. Use 
of this sensory mechanism Is evidenced by the skilled demolitions 
trainee who can feel the ribbing and distinguish between detona- 
ting cord and time fuse, and by the soldier who, feeling the ira- 
pact of the rifle against hi3 shoulder, learns the necessity for 
a solid position. 

/ 

(4) mi and Taste . These are used in more specific learning. It 
is obvious that the baker, the chef, and the professional food 
tester rely on these senses to perfect their art# The chemist, 
especially, acquires much knowledge through taste and smell. 

Since the senses are important channels to learning, it can be said 
that anyone who is concerned with learning— »be it teacher or student— 
should appeal to as many senses as possible. If each of the five 
senses is capable of conveying impressions to the mind of the learner , 
it is logical to conclude that stronger impressions would be received 
if more than one sense-channel were employed. A student who lias heard 
a teacher describe Niagara Falls has some information. His elementary 
knowledge can be supplemented by a film strip showing th® falls. In 
addition to his having heard, and seen the wonder, a boat trip through 
the mist completes a combined appeal to his senses, resulting in more 
permanent knowledge, 

Co Readiness . Readiness is another major factor in learning. This refers 
to tee mental and physical 3tate of the student, that is, the general 
tone or condition of the learner. Good learning cannot be forced. The 
trainee is said to be teachable when he is ready to learn. If the 
student is ill, he is not physically fit to learn, because hie learn- 
ing efficiency will decline. He say 3how a lack of interest because 
of a failure to understand the need for his learning. Other factors 
also interfere. Ho may be distracted from his work because of the 
hot, stagnant air condition in the room. Discouragement, poor health, 
fatigue, and other distractions aro not uncommon to the learner. The 
subject, at times, will bo difficult to learn. This is to be expected. 
If learning can be postponed until such time as these distractions or 
conditions have been eliminated, there will bo greater understanding. 

If a student experiences failure because of ill health, fatigue, 
emotional upset, or poor motivation, he frequently acquires a sense 
of inadequacy which, in turn, may lead to a complete dislike for 
learning. Attitudes and interests are damaged, and the process of 
understanding is thereby retarded or destroyed. In some cases, failure 
instills fear in the learner, and, although h© may understand the need 
for knowledge, this fear is so great that little or no learning takes 
plaeao This emotional unbalance deters learning, and, until the stu- 
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dent *s attitude c hangs a, little knowledge can be realized. Propss 
guidance and effective motivation are even more necessary at this 
time® In general, the factors leading to failure are the same for 
oil peoples. Cultural patterns of other peoples, however, must he 
studied carefully, to avoid ineffective instruction caused by a 
disregard of their customs and prejudices. 

d, Aftsoc-iatlgn . Association is the stepping-stone process in learning, 
by which new knowledge is built upon that which already is known,, 

Tht old ideas are foundation blocks for new ideas , In. order to 
learn algebra, the student draws on hia knowledge of arithmetic. 

In a mapping problem, the student learns to determine magnetic &si- 
authe la order to do this, he employs his previously acquired knew** 
ledge of reading, direction, geometry, and arithmetic,. In the learn- 
ing process, this relationship is an important factor,. The greater 
the tasks to be learned, the more learning takes place. The learner 
should be shown? 

(1) The relationship between the various points in a given period 
of instruction* 

(2) The relationship between present and pent teaching in the sub- 
ject* 

(3) The relationship between the current subject and others which 
have been, or will be, taught, 

(4) The relationship between the subject and its application in 
the field. 

(§) The relationship between the subject and the past experiences 
of the student, 

e„ Repetition . Learning may take place without repetition; frequently, 
however, in the case of developing a skill cr habit, repetition is 
necessary. After the initial steps of learning have been fulfilled, 
repetition adds to the precision and permanence of the skill* Stu- 
dents learn by doing, (It can be mentioned here that a need for ex- 
cessive drill may be an indication that the learning is abova the 
student’s level of ability, or that be is not ready to learn. This 
problem will be considered in a subsequent summary,} 

To summarize ? the learning process is a continuous activity of a living 
thing, the mind. Learning does not merely happen. It is the result of 
several fundamentals: motivation, sensory perception* readiness, associa- 
tion, and repetition. These can be either the source of new knowledge or 
contributing factors to the degree or permanence of knowledge. 

It is important that those who will become instructors— a» well as those 
who will become learners— be acquainted with these essentials. More Im- 
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portant, however, is that these principles bo applied j 

A 8 on instructor in the field you will be expected to train sen, Teru 
have faced problems previously which required you to analyze those 
problems and to adopt methods to solve them* This new problem of yours-® 
how to train men—requires a similar approach 0 Do you understand how 
men learn? Knowing the laws of learning is the first step in meeting 
your new problem. (Tour questions will be considered during the scheduled 
class*} 
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